A man's strength may have been giving way for some time, but he
still bears up and stands firm. Then suddenly a last blow is dealt him out
of the blue. It is very difficult to foresee the blow and to understand that
it is inevitable. We know nothing about it in fact, for no one has ever
been able to speak of it from experience. The victim is silent, for it is
the blow which instantly and irrevocably turns an active and energetic
person into a complete wreck.
Perhaps there is nothing more marvellous to be recorded of Ellen
Terry than that she knew she had received such a blow in 1921. She was
then seventy-three, which "according to modern ideas" is not a great age.
People were still talking of her eternal youth, her inextinguishable vitality,
her enduring charm. Her hair was white, but often one had the illusion
that it was the blonde hair of a child. It still grew luxuriantly; and had
a vitality which made the hair on younger heads one saw near hers, look
dull and dead. The fine smooth texture of her skin, which like that of
a youthful beauty, took a thin patina of "make-up*' beautifully, was an-
other contradiction of her age. Her features had gained in delicacy, with-
out sharpening. Her figure had become slender, without withering, Her
voice still had tone and volume. It had deepened, but without any loss of
clarity and resonance. Her eyes on the rare occasions when she took off
her spectacles were revealed as astonishingly beautiful; even the one the
eye-smith had cut kept ifs lovely shape. On the stage Ellen Terry could
still walk with the fluent grace of her youth. The very last time she
appeared on one (at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, in 1926) she
floated across it as if she had indeed been the spirit-woman she was
representing in Walter de la Mare's play. Elsewhere her movements were
hesitating and uncertain. She disdained the aid of a stick, and, as she
could not see very well, often stumbled; if there were no one by her
side to catch hold of her arm, she fell. Fortunately her long experience
of falling with relaxed muscles on the stage prevented these falls from
having any serious consequences, until 1927 when she fell down a stair-
case in a friend's house, unfamiliar to her, and broke her arm. By that
time she looked so fragile that the surgeon who attended her was aston-
ished at her swift recovery from the shock of the accident. But from
that blow dealt her by Time in 1921, she never recovered. It struck a mind
and body consumed by the very abundance of vitality that had prolonged
their youth, and this vitality proceeding from the unhurt spirit, made
Ellen Terry's old age a problem which puzzled her, and every one who
had the perspicacity to sec that the common fate of man had overtaken
a being so out of the common that there must be strife between them.
It was on April 26, 1921, that Ellen Terry wrote in her diary, "I am
unhinged (not unhappy) and uncomfortable. I wonder where everything
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